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The Age of the Reformation. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 
[American Historical Series.] (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1920. Pp. xii, 861. $6.00.) 

Among the many historians, some of them scholars of no mean capac- 
ity, who, in the course of the last quarter of a century, have attempted to 
analyze the nature and define the limits of the theological revolutions of 
the sixteenth century, and to give a general sketch of that age, no other 
writer has produced a work as useful, alike for the college student and 
the general public, as is the present volume by Dr. Preserved Smith. 
It would be idle to pretend entire agreement with all his ascriptions and 
conclusions. And, indeed, this was surely not among his expectations, 
for no poorer compliment could be paid to a suggestive writer than to 
intimate that he aroused in his readers nothing but monotonous assent. 
We may, however, assert with confidence that, for many years to come, 
no competent student of the period will henceforth pursue his labor 
without paying respectful attention to the present work. 

There are fourteen chapters in the book. The first one sets the stage 
for the drama of revolt ; and then six succeeding ones tell of the revolu- 
tions from the mother Church in the Germanic lands, in Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, England, and Scotland. This brings us to the 
middle of the volume. The remaining chapters are devoted to the 
Counter-Reformation, the Iberian Peninsula and the Expansion of 
Europe, Social Conditions, the Capitalistic Revolution, the Main Cur- 
rents of Thought, the Temper of the Times, and the Reformation Inter- 
preted. 

The first chapter is necessarily highly condensed; but it is written 
clearly and is arranged effectively. Scattered throughout it, as through 
the other chapters, are many statements ex authenticis fontibus, and not 
infrequently there is evidence of original and enlightening reflection. 
In the midst of these excellencies are a few errors, such as the state- 
ment that without baptism "the unwashed soul, whether heathen or 
child of Christian parents, would go to eternal fire". The ancestral 
church was never so cruel. She was thoughtful and kindly enough to 
provide a harbor of refuge for those unhappy little ones, a pathetic 
dim-lighted place of lost possibilities, whose position as the vestibule to 
hell is indicated in the opening pages of the Divine Comedy. In the po- 
sition, indeed, one finds the origin of the name Limbo. There the chil- 
dren dwell eternally, never to be disturbed even by the blast of the final 
archangelic trumpet. It remained for Calvin to condemn them to the 
awful and unremitting terrors of eternal fire. One must object, also, to 
the use of the phrase "the worship of the saints". Worship, in the 
teaching of the Church, was accorded only to God. The saints and an- 
gels were adored. There is a vital difference between the two words and 
the two ideas they represent. One of the finest things in the chapter is 
the exposition of the work of Lorenzo Valla. Nowhere else, as far as 
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the knowledge of the present writer goes, is there to be found in such 
brief compass so satisfactory a statement of the scope and significance 
of that keen-sighted and far-sighted humanist. 

The explanation of the theory of indulgences is inadequate. Without 
other aid than that afforded by this book it would be impossible to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the subject. And the same defect is to be 
found in the exposition of Luther's central doctrine. Justification by 
faith alone ? Yes. But faith in what ? " Faith in the Redeemer", we 
are told. But one shall ask the great majority of college undergraduates 
to analyze that phrase correctly and ask in vain. And then when one 
goes a step further and asks how that faith was to be obtained, one is 
left waiting for the answer. It is no minor matter, for upon that answer 
depends the understanding of the fundamental dogma of Calvin. It is 
the theological point of departure for Protestantism. 

When we come to the explanation of the origin of the name " Pro- 
testantism", another statement is found that may well be misleading. 
At the first Diet of Spires, which met in 1526, it was decided that until a 
general council should be held in a German city, each separate Germanic 
state should so conduct its religious affairs " as it hoped to answer for 
its conduct to God and the Emperor". This meant, of course, the con- 
trol of religious affairs in the free cities by the magistrates, and in the 
provinces by the princes. At the second Diet of Spires, held three years 
later, this privilege of dictation was revoked. This revocation called 
forth the famous " protest ". It was not a protest in behalf of the right 
of every individual man to choose his own religion; nor was it even a 
protest in behalf of the majority of the inhabitants of a particular city 
or province to choose the religion they desired. It was a protest on the 
part of the rulers against the revocation of the right, which three years 
previously they had acquired, arbitrarily to prescribe the religion of their 
subjects. How can we be sure, then, that the correct impression will be 
conveyed to the reader when he comes upon the statement that "the 
evangelical members of the Diet, much aggrieved at this blow to their 
faith, published a protest taking the ground that the recess of 1526 
had been in the nature of a treaty and could not be abrogated without 
the consent of both parties to it" ? 

In the midst of an excellent chapter on Zwingli we are startled by 
the declaration that the Anabaptists were " an uncultured and ignorant 
group", that they were, indeed, the " Bolsheviki of the sixteenth cen- 
tury". Has our author, with all his wide and deep acquaintance with 
the historical literature of that time, not made himself familiar with the 
fast increasing mass of documents and secondary writings that makes 
such an opinion something less than just? In this new echo of an old 
hostility, which in the course of its reverberations has lost nothing of 
the original ignorance or narrowness, we seem to hear the voice of a 
prosecuting attorney rather than that of a judge. And when we read, 
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later on, that the Anabaptists added their voices to the prevailing " cho- 
rus of bibliolatry", the conclusion is irresistible that our author has never 
known these much maligned mystics, the majority of whom, at least be- 
fore their leaders were exterminated, were not revolutionaries at all, but 
rather passive and recluse ascetics, in part exponents of the finest ele- 
ments of humanism, and opponents of the crude literal creeds of the 
new theologies of the time. 

The most central thought of our day is selfhood. It is a duty, we 
believe, as well as a right for each of us to lead his own life. Our 
cardinal virtues are self-control and self-reliance. Selfhood, self-help, 
self-reliance, self-respect, and self-realization — we hold them all to be 
undoubted virtues. And there were men of the sixteenth century who 
likewise esteemed them. This is made evident by our author in his ex- 
position of many a thinker of that time, notably Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne. Why then does he ask us to believe that in the doctrine of pre- 
destination, in " the complete abandon to God and in the earnestness that 
was ready to sacrifice all to his will", there was " a certain moral grand- 
eur"? The present writer, at least, can find in it nothing but moral 
abasement. 

A regrettable defect is the ignoring, or inadequate treatment, of such 
leaders of liberal thought as Lelio Socini, Bernardino Ochino, Hans 
Denck, Sebastian Franck, and Caspar Schwenkfeld, in whom were em- 
bodied the profoundest aspirations, the most enduring hopes, the most 
generous and unselfish activities, and the most disinterested quest of truth 
of the time. It was they, together with some of the humanists, who more 
than any other men of the period strove to transform the slaves of 
compulsion into the children of freedom. 

And now to speak of the merits of the book, for which we have left 
ourselves too small a space. The volume is admirably arranged, and the 
contents of each chapter are based upon an unusually wide knowledge 
of both original and secondary sources. There are few pages not rend- 
ered more valuable and interesting by the author's own thought, and 
vitalized by a marked power of telling statement. The interpretation 
of all the principal movements of the period is intelligent, liberal, and 
convincing, and entitles the author to be ranked with the best authorities 
upon the period in this, and in every other country. The book, neces- 
sarily, is compressed; but the disadvantage is overcome by a distinct 
gift of subordinating detail to main effects. It was a happy thought to 
devote a chapter to the interpretation of the Reformation by the writers 
who have made serious study of the period. With the aid of this chap- 
ter, the matter of which is arranged chronologically, but also with atten- 
tion to the changing stream of thought, we can see, as nowhere else, 
what men of all confessions and schools of thought have had to say of 
the movement in the years that have intervened between the sixteenth 
century and our own day. It is a book of which the scholarship of our 
country may well be proud. Edward Maslin Hulme. 



